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in the case of a few of the least generally known writings is any attempt made 
to give an analysis of Kant's thought. Moreover, the author reserves, as he 
tells us, for a future volume an estimate of Kant's character and a detailed 
account of his attitude towards Politics, Religion, Art, etc. The account of 
Kant's life is clear and interesting, and is based upon the most authoritative 
sources of information, an account of which is given at the end of the book. 

J. E. C. 

La Philosophie de William James. Par Th. Flournoy. Saint-Blaise, Foyer 

Solidariste, 1911. — pp. 219. 

In the spring of 1910 the Christian Association of Swiss Students invited 
William James to address them at their conference in St. Croix. Mr. James 
accepted the invitation on condition of an improvement in his health. That 
he did not go to St. Croix is a matter of history. The officers of the association 
then turned to M. Flournoy to fill the vacant place on their program. "Mes 
circonstances particulieres me firent longtemps hesiter; mais quand arriva la 
desolante nouvelle de la mort de James, il ne me parut pas que je pusse me 
soustraire a la tache douloureuse qui m'etait proposee; je vis comme un devoir 
sacre a ne pas laisser echapper cette occasion d'evoquer devant mes jeunes 
auditeurs le souvenir du penseur de genie, du caractere splendide, du veritable 
ami qui venait de nous etre si brusquement enleve." 

This book is the fulfilment of that sacred duty. And it has been well 
fulfilled, nor could a better man have been chosen to fulfil it. William James 
himself had said of Flournoy that there wasaman who walked with him shoulder 
to shoulder, and the book shows it. I have had occasion to read, since the 
master's death, well-nigh everything that has been written about him and his 
work, but this is the first treatise I have seen in which the personality and 
opinions of the writer have been suppressed in the interests of his subject- 
matter. The reader from time to time gets the feeling that James himself 
is here speaking, that such is his very trick of expression, such the cadence of 
his phrase. The inevitable refraction of a foreign tongue, the special conditions 
of a special audience, are as if they were not. The very word and spirit of the 
great American thinker hover near and shine through. Almost each sentence 
has, as it were, the whole of James's philosophy for its fringe. 

Yet that this should not be altogether so, is inevitable. A patriotic Swiss, 
speaking to youthful countrymen, would be apt to stress a little too heavily 
the influence on James of Agassiz, a Swiss; the pragmatic character of the 
philosophies of such Swiss thinkers as J. J. Gourd and Ernest Martin. And a 
Christian and spiritist might claim for James more intimate connection with 
his cherished beliefs than actually existed. But these overemphases, all of 
them, are as slight as they are natural. The chief thing is that the portrait 
here drawn is really the portrait of the philosopher William James, and drawn 
with a faithfuless and intimacy unprecedented. 

It would be supererogatory to reproduce for the readers of this Review the 
details of that portrait. They are skilfully and dramatically marshalled, and 
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the analysis of the master's character and of the influences earliest at work on 
him already foreshadow the final expression of that character in its ultimate 
vision. One point, however, is worth special mention — the relations between 
James and Bergson. Although he makes light of the question of priority 
which had been raised by certain over-enthusiastic followers of Bergson, 
Flournoy thinks it wise to point to the fact that the essential doctrine which 
both James and Bergson have in .common was formulated by James in Mind, 
in the article "on some omissions of introspective psychology," in the year 
1884, some five years prior to Bergson's first book in that field. Beyond the 
conception Of being as a flux, and concepts as utilitarian extracts therefrom, 
James has not much in common with Bergson. ". . . On ne voit pas tr&s 
bien comment il aurait pu, sans se renier lui-mlme, accepter pour son compte 
la conception foncterement moniste impliquee dans 1' "elan vital original" 
d'ou M. Bergson fait sortir tout l'univers par evolution divergente. Rien 
n'est plus oppos6 qu'une telle vision des choses a celle que James a toujours 
eue de l'univers: un chaos primordial sans trace d'unit6, ni d'ordre, ni d'har- 
monie, ni de lois; pur assemblage de principes ou d'Stres separes et independants, 
que leurs relations fortuites finissent par organiser en un monde d'harmonie et 
d'union croissantes, quoique peut-ltre jamais completes" (pp. 183-4). The 
difference could not have been better formulated. Its statement is another 
evincement of the intimate adequacy of Flournoy's presentation of the phi- 
losophy of William James. 

Comparisons of this sort are, however, only incidental. Flournoy's chief 
concern is with the life of James's philosophic vision. That life, he finds, has 
not been crystallized into complicated deductions and precise formulas which 
might be the bible of a school. It consists rather of an attitude which spreads 
by sympathetic contagion, and generates and sustains the freedom of thought 
and the spontaneity of action. It is to be hoped, for the benefit of the public 
who want a right account of William James's philosophy of life, that the book 
will be speedily translated and will have the widest circulation possible. 

Horace M. Kallen. 
The University of Wisconsin. 

The Process of Abstraction: An Experimental Study. By Thomas Verner 

Moore. The University of California Publications in Psychology, Vol. I, 

No. 2. Berkeley, The University Press, 1910. — pp. 73-197. 

This monograph describes an experimental investigation, performed partly 

in Leipzig and partly at the University of California, of the mental processes 

involved in the formation of abstract ideas. It falls into four general divisions, 

dealing respectively with the literature of the problem (the author summarizes 

the results only of experimenters in this field, particularly the work of the 

Wurzburg School and some investigations along the same line in the Leipzig 

Laboratory), the method of his own experiments, the results which he obtained, 

and his general conclusions regarding the product of the process of abstraction. 

The experiments were performed as follows. A variety of geometrical 



